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LOOKING ROUND THE CORNER 



REV. RICHARD ROBERTS 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York 



Every great historical crisis has 
evoked a revival of the apocalyptic 
temper; and it was in the nature of 
things that the European War should 
set afoot an epidemic of chiliastic specu- 
lation. In England and America the 
soi-disant "study of prophecy" is bear- 
ing its characteristic crop of absurdities. 
The "man of sin," the "beast," and the 
"little horn" have been finally identi- 
fied; Armageddon is found to be in 
Flanders. The "number of the beast" 
has yielded its long-hidden mystery. 
Premillenarians and postmillenarians are 
at each others' throats; and hotel 
accommodations are being booked for 
next summer subject to the non- 
appearance of the Lord in the interval. 

The apocalyptic tendency has its 
roots in human nature. It originates 
in our inveterate hopefulness. In its 
political form it has given rise to a crop 
of legends like the old Welsh story that 
King Arthur is sleeping in a cave, biding 
till his hour be come. It makes its 
appearance chiefly in times of distress. 
When the heavens are as brass, when 
oppression is bitter and unyielding and 
no immediate relief is in prospect, then 
hope skips a generation or two, and 
there, beyond the thick darkness of the 
present, sees the light of a great deliver- 
ance. It is Micawberism turned tragic. 

It was probably the Jew who first 
gave apocalyptic a religious turn. The 
Hebrew prophets were in their way 
students of history; they had discerned 



that inexorable law of moral continuity 
in the affairs of men which secures at 
last both the doom of the unrighteous 
and the peace of the just. They thought 
and spoke in the terms of a stark moral 
realism; and for them the historical 
order as they saw it was a stage spacious 
enough for all the purposes of God in 
respect of man. Yet they preserved 
enough faith in the divine freedom to see 
that though God normally operated on 
the plane of history, yet he was not tied 
down to it. Under certain conditions 
they believed that the divine order 
might descend in an hour not known 
and not predictable, and supersede the 
normal processes of history. This was 
the germ out of which at length grew the 
messianic hope in its various mani- 
festations; and the sanity of the prophet 
is vindicated before our eyes in the form 
in which in his clearest moments he 
embodied the messianic hope. The 
Messiah was to come as the suffering 
servant who should overcome, not by 
might or by violence, but by the sheer 
impact of his moral personality upon the 
world. 

The earliest excursions in apocalyptic 
are not greatly separated from the 
prophetic hope. Daniel's vision of "one 
like unto a son of man" foretold the 
ultimate triumph of moral humanity 
over the brute imperialisms of the 
ancient world. But as time went on 
the finer faith which underlay the apoca- 
lyptic expectation ran to seed. The 
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long-drawn-out period of alien domina- 
tion and the distress which accompanied 
it, the frustrated throws for liberty and 
independence, and the deepening sense 
of utter political impotency wrought a 
pessimism in the Jewish mind from which 
no relief was to be found in any nearby 
quarter. But it is not in human nature 
to surrender to pessimism. Building 
upon the original apocalyptic hope, the 
Jewish patriot tried to pierce the future 
and gradually developed a theory of 
deliverance. It was a large-scale variant 
of the deus ex machina device, and it was 
furnished with a colossal setting of 
physical sign and portent and political 
convulsion. It created a new and 
distinctive religious idiom and colored 
the entire religious life of Jewry for 
generations. 

Modern scholarship has revealed how 
widespread and active this expectation 
was. It created a considerable litera- 
ture of its own — now for the first time 
being made easily available in a popular 
form. There can be little doubt that 
in the century preceding the birth of 
Christ the apocalyptic emphasis was the 
most conspicuous and powerful element 
in popular religious life. Its chief 
present interest lies in the influence it 
exercised upon the mental habit of those 
who composed the first Christian docu- 
ments. 

It is not indeed to be questioned that 
it gave a definite bias to the mind of 
Jesus; but von Dobschiitz and other 
students have shown it to be exceedingly 
dangerous to ascribe all the apocalyptic 
passages in the Gospels indiscriminately 
to Jesus; and it is certainly preposterous 
to regard the content of these passages 
(as Schweitzer does) as constituting the 



essential outlook and message of Jesus. 
Canon Streeter (in the Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem) furnishes us 
with strong grounds for presuming that 
much of the apocalyptic matter in the 
Gospels belongs to a date later than the 
death of Jesus; and there is too much 
family likeness between these particular 
passages and the conventional stock in 
trade of the apocalyptic writer for us to 
accept them as authentic sayings of 
Jesus without grave hesitation. Never- 
theless, when we have made a generous 
allowance for interpolations, there is 
certainly a very considerable residuum of 
apocalyptic in the words of Jesus. 

This expressed itself in a confident 
prediction of his own return in power. 
Though he categorically disclaimed 
knowledge of the time of his return, his 
language undoubtedly suggests that it 
would take place within the lifetime of 
some at least of his contemporaries. 
That the hope of his speedy return 
dominated the thought of the primitive 
church is beyond question; that the 
hope was not fulfilled in the way in 
which it was expected and that as time 
went on it gradually receded from the 
region of practical Christian considera- 
tion is no less certain. 

It has to be remembered that Jesus 
was using the current religious idiom; 
and it is worth considering whether, 
under the figure of his own return, he 
was not stating, in the imagery of apoca- 
lyptic, certain principles and processes 
which are of permanent validity in 
human affairs. It is at least significant 
that in this connection he always spoke 
of the "Kingdom" or of "the Son of 
Man" as coming; and when we recall 
the connection of these terms with the 
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visions of Daniel it is not inconceivable 
that Jesus was using them to symbolize 
that divine order which is also the true 
predestined order of human life. And 
may we not suppose, therefore, that in 
every human happening which has 
brought the divine order nearer, how- 
ever little and however partially, there 
has been a real coming of the Kingdom 
and of the Son of Man ? 

The Book of Revelation is for the 
most part a product of the apocalyptic 
tradition. But Sir W. M. Ramsay's 
complete and unanswerable identifica- 
tion of the Beast with the Roman 
Imperial System raises the question 
whether in part at least the book is not 
history written in the idiom of apoca- 
lyptic. In any case it is quite certain 
that its setting is the "killing time" in 
the province of Asia under Flavius 
and Diocletian. Somebody has said 
that the tragedy of the Book of Jonah 
is that it is chiefly known by its con- 
nection with a whale. Similarly the 
tragedy of the Book of Revelation is 
that it is chiefly associated with specula- 
tions concerning the figure 666, and with 
a religious view of history derived pre- 
cariously from a single reference — and 
that obviously symbolical — to a period 
of a thousand years. 

While we therefore dismiss as an 
irrelevancy the current chiliastic specu- 
lations, we should not permit ourselves 
to forget those elements of value which 
they contain. The present appearance 
of the apocalyptic mood is true to type. 
It is the retort of a religious faith to 
political pessimism; for in spite of the 
brave words we speak and the fair hopes 
we profess to cherish, there is at the heart 
of most of us a sinking feeling that the 



situation has got out of hand, and that 
it is beyond human faculty to rebuild 
this ruined world. It is this feeling 
that has made Mr. Britling so notorious 
and popular a figure. The most sig- 
nificant fact about Mr. Wells's book is 
that as soon as he says "God," a multi- 
tude of his readers rise up and say, 
"Yes, that's it." The situation is felt 
to be beyond man. God must soon 
take it in hand or all will be lost. And 
because we have this inheritance of 
apocalyptic in the Scriptures we readily 
reach the conclusion that this is that 
extremity of the world at which the Son 
of Man is appointed to come. 

It is a priceless asset to the Kingdom 
of God that in the teeth of all appear- 
ances we are not prepared, nay indeed 
blankly refuse, to surrender the world 
to the devil. Despite its crudity, the 
present apocalyptic drift means this; 
and, purged of chiliastic distortions, it 
might become a reservoir of untold 
energy for the purposes of the Kingdom. 
But it means even more. In a dim way 
it signalizes a rediscovery of the for- 
gotten doctrine of the divine freedom. 
The scientific speculations which created 
the conception of a "reign of law" 
robbed, not us only, but God, of liberty. 
Both he and we were wholly conditioned 
by that huge mechanism of physical 
law which operates throughout the 
universe. And not even the pious had 
escaped the pressure of this idea of a 
God who was, as Francis Thompson 
wittily put it, " a constitutional monarch 
with certain state grants of worship but 
no control over public affairs." Bergson 
and the Vitalists have, however, taught 
us that in the realm of life it is dangerous 
to speak of "law." We may speak 
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only of tendencies and directions. The 
impulse of life outstrips all those gen- 
eralizations which we dignify by the 
name of "law." If this be true in the 
world of nature, it is reasonable to 
assume that in the world of personality 
there is a much larger margin of unde- 
termined possibility, that is, of liberty 
and choice. The newer science has 
given the lie to the old and has declared 
us freemen. But our freedom has no 
meaning except God also be free; and 
a free God is one who has not abdicated 
in favor of his processes. He still holds 
the reins; and that "the government 
is upon his shoulders" means that 
neither he nor we are forever compelled 
to wait upon the slow march of ordinary 
historical processes. History may be 
hustled, if we will. For the essence of 
apocalyptic, stripped of superstition, is, 
as Dr. Oman has finely said, that "the 
divine order is always ready to break 
into the world when men are ready to 
let it break into their hearts." 

When men are ready to let it break 
into their hearts — that is the root of the 
matter. There is no caprice or arbi- 
trariness in the ways of God. His 
readiness waits on ours. The Protestant 
Reformation was a great many things; 
but it was first and chiefly a religious 
revival. But Dr. Lindsay has shown in 
his History of the Reformation the exist- 
ence of a widespread and genuine piety 
of the evangelical kind throughout Ger- 
many before the Reformation, and the 
Son of Man then came to renew and to 
liberate the spirits of men because men 



were ready for him. When he came he 
found faith on the earth. Here is the 
moral of this present situation. In the 
Thessalonian church the presumed im- 
minence of the Lord's return led to a 
certain tendency to indolence, to slack- 
ness in the discharge of common obliga- 
tions; St. Paul, the sane and strong, 
told the people concerned to get to their 
jobs and to earn their bread. This is 
the peculiar danger of the apocalyptic 
temper — to lose one's grip upon common 
realities, to sink into some indifference 
to ordinary tasks, perhaps even to lose 
the sense of the urgency of spiritual 
effort, as though the good Lord would 
make good our delinquencies. But the 
corrective is in the New Testament. 
"Blessed is that servant whom his lord 
when he cometh shall find so doing" — 
just going about his appointed task 
with faithfulness. Mark Rutherford in 
the preface to the second edition of the 
Autobiography encourages his readers 
to cultivate "the habit of not looking 
round the corner." That is not only 
common sense but good gospel. "Be 
not anxious for the morrow." Get on 
with the business in hand, and put a 
full day's work in every day. In Great 
Britain the great word during the war 
has been "Carry on." It is a good 
word always for the servants of the 
Kingdom. Whether postmillenarian or 
premillenarian or no kind of millena- 
rian, the common rule is, "Carry on." 
"And blessed is that servant whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing." 



